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THE PLURALIS INTENSIVUS IN HEBREW. 
Bt Aaron Embeb, Ph.D., 

Baltimore, Md. 

A. Flnral Expressions for Natural Objects. 

The 'pluralis intensivus' was in all probability employed at 
first to denote the wide phenomena of nature. Several phenomena 
in the universe were designated in Hebrew by plural expressions 
because they inspired the Hebrew mind with the idea of great- 
ness, majesty, grandeur, and holiness. A correct understanding 
of the 'pluralis intensivus' becomes thus of great importance in 
reconstructing the cosmological ideas of the ancient Hebrews. 

In several passages in the OT the plurals W'lT 'seas' and 
r\ilin!l 'rivers' are employed to designate The Universal Sea 
('OKearo'?), which was believed by the ancients to flow around 
the whole earth.' Cf. the Babylonian map in Notes on Ezekiel 
(SBOT) p. 100. We read in the beginning of Ps. 24 (w. 1 
and 2) : 

• na •'^Y^^ bin wxibjasi yijjjr; tTtrrb 

T vi: : It: - : |t t : i ■ - - i 

The world is Jhvh's and the fulness thereof, 

the world and they that dwell therein. 
For He has founded it on The Great Sea (lit. seas) 

and established it on The Great Kiver (lit. rivers). 

Duhm explains D''53^ as a poetical plural for the prosaic D"* . 
Baethgen understands both W'lT and tliin? as numerical plurals, 

iCf. the Chaldee paraphrase of Ecc. 1,7: 'Jl'iajl 'JibTS SIM lyattl SlbTO bs 
SpSBtJiaS Stlbyb nnOm D'13'>''p'IS ^lab 'AU the rivers and streams of water mn 
and flow into the Oceanns, which encircles the earth like a ring.' 
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196 Hebbaica 

referring the latter to the streams of the ocean (c/. Jon. 2,4). 
These plurals must rather be explained as intensive, denoting 
boundless extent. See Notes on Ezekiel (Eng. transl. ) p. 157, 1. 22. 

With regard to metre, the first section of the psalm (vv. 1-6) 
must be divided into three stanzas; each stanza comprises a 
couplet of two D"'b"u;7J , i. e., double-hemistichs; each hemistich 
contains three beats. The couplet of two double-hemistichs, with 
three beats in each hemistich, is, according to Professor Haupt, 
the most common form of Hebrew poetry. See Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 54, col. 2. Cf. his 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 33, 1. 8, and Book 
of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 19, last paragraph. The plural 
VB"^ denotes The Universal Sea also in Gen. 1,10; cf. Gunkel, 
Genesis, ad locum. 

In a number of passages the pi. t2''1T = biiatl U^'Tl The Great 
Sea, i. e., the Mediterranean ; e. g., Gen. 49, 13, D"';a^ fjinb "iblDT 
"pW'' 'Zebulun will dwell on the shore of the great sea''; Judg. 
5, 17, trlT ninb nia;; ym 'Asher sat still on the shore of the 
great sea'; cf. also Deut. 33,19; Ezek. 26,17; 27,4; Dan. 11, 
45. The pi. D"'B;] is sometimes employed poetically for the sing. 
D"', especially in the phrase D"'52^ bin 'the sand of the sea'; cf. 
Jer. 15, 8; Job 6, 3, etc. 

In Pss. 137,1 and 89,25 the pi. PiVitli 'rivers' is equivalent 
to bilSn ItlSn , i. e., the Euphrates. We read in the first stanza 
of Ps.Y37\vv. 1 and 2): 

mts; n-i bna ninnrb? 
na'^rii-iiss rA fnsina D-'aij-bj 

I •• • I ■ T |T : I ■ T-: - 

By Babel's River there we sat 

And tears were shedding on Zion thinking, 

On willows there our harps we hvmg. 

The psalm falls into triplets of double-hemistichs, each hemistich 
containing two beats (2 + 2). 

Ps. 89, 26. 

I • : I t:|- It |t - • : |- : 

I will lay his hand on the sea, 

on The Great Eiver his right hand. 
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This verse pictures the ideal boundaries of the Davidic Kingdom. 
It is to extend from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates.' 

The plural nilHS in these two passages is explained by some 
modern scholars^ to mean the Euphrates and its canals regarded 
as branches. Duhm reads the sing. "Itl3 in the second passage. 
The most probable explanation of the plural form ni"in3 is, 
however, that it is intensive — The Great River, i. e., the 
Euphrates.^ 

According to Haupt,* TDtt ^"Tab ^05X3 ^TIJK Is. 18, 1 means 
beyond the Great Biver Cush, i. e., the upper course of the 
Nile.' 

In the same way Haupt explains D';nS5a ^nb^"] (or lYaM "'"Jiitr) 
Is. 7, 18; 19, 6; 37, 25 to mean The Great River of Egypt, i. e., 
the Nile.' Compare also D»l"'1i!<'] Ps. 78, 44. According to Marti 
{Buch Jesaia, p. 153) and others' the pi. t3^"li<^ is used of the 
branches of the Delta. It is better, however, to explain it as 
pluralis intensivus. In Ezek. 29, 3-5 both the singular and the 
plural are employed to designate the Nile. Toy (in SBOT) is 
inclined to change the plurals to singulars, but this is unneces- 
sary, as they may be explained as intensive.^ Compare Ezek. 
30, 12. 

In a number of passages in the OT (Ex. 15, 5. 8; Is. 63, 13; 
78,15; 106,9) niahri (pi. of Oinn ' abyss," deep')' is pkmKs 
intensivus, = The Great Deep. In nearly all these passages the 
plural refers to the Red Sea. In Ps. 78, 15 it is used of the: 
subterranean waters.'" 

Ps. 106,9. 

IT : • - I : - I- • - |Tv:r.- 1 1 -: I": •- 

He rebuked the Red Sea and it was dried up. 

He led them through the Great Deep as through pasture land. 

1 Of. Josh. 1,4. ^ Baethgen and others. 

3 See Haupt's note in Wellhausen's translation of the Psalms, p. 182, 1. 30. 

<See Grit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 108, 11. 50 £E. 

5 Of. the article on Cush in Cheyne-Black's EB and Cheyne's Critica Biblica. 

6 Cy. Egyptian 'io(t)r'o' the great river, f. e., the Nile. 

' Cf. W. Max MflUer's article on the Nile in Cheyne-Black's EB. 

* -iJ ' sea ' is used of the Euphrates and the Nile, The Babylonians called the Persian 
Gulf nftru marratu. 

9 Of. Assyr. tiftmtu, tftmtn, tftmdu. 

W Cf. Gen. 49, 25 ' the deep that coucheth beneath.' ■ 
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Ex. 15,3-5.' 






p» TOD 5 (7) nbDiu 4 o) nini 3 («) 

3 A man of warfare Jhvh His name is, 

4 The king and his anny He cast in the sea; 

His choicest charioteers were whelmed in the Red Sea, 
6 Engulfed by the Ocean, they sank in the deep. 

In Ps. 78, 15 the pi. tli«3riri is joined to the singular attribute 
(13^, and is employed for the more common form il3"l DinP 
(Gen. 7,11; 49,25). 

Ps. 78, 15. 

It - I : • ': :r- it : • - |- •.. )i-- : 

He clave rocks in the desert. He gave them to drink as from 

the Great Deep. 

Most modern exegetes^ believe that HSl'^ is not co-ordinated 
to JniahFl , but is employed adverbially ; cf., however, flWp D^^^^ 
Is. 19,4 and p'^'nS ta^nbH Ps. 7,10. The LXX and Jerome under- 
stood it as an attribute of ni^ahFl . Graetz suggests nS"!? for 
TOT). I believe, however, that it is preferable to explain the 
plural as intensivus. With the intensive use of the pi. fli7Jnri 
compare f-\^ r\i»nnFl Is. 44, 23; ni'pnn yiX Ezek. 26, 20; 32, 

18. 24; nvnnn nis Ps. 88, l; D"|?a?p is. '51, lO; Ps. 69, 3, 

15; 130, 1; nib^S53 Ex. 15,5; Mich. 7, 19; Ps. 68,23; 88,7; 
Neh. 9, 11. 

In several passages in the OT (Ps. 87, 1; 110, 3") the Temple 
Mount is denoted by TOlp '''y^tl 'the holy mountains' (lit. the 
mountains of holiness), i. e., The Great Holy Mountain.* Com- 

' I have followed the text and translation of this passage given by Professor Eaupt in 
his article, " Moses' Song of Triumph," AJ8L., Vol. XX, No. 3, pp. 149-72. 

SBaethgen, Duhm, Haupt, etc.; see also Gesenius-Kautzsch^, p. 4.35, footnote 2. 
sin this passage we must read (with Symm. and Jerome) I'llH for M ''^1T\- 
* Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen znr hebr. Orammatik, p. 28, below ; Baethgen, Psalmen, 
p. 264. 
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pare -f^^^S. "^yt] Ps. 133,3; liip'ffl "in Am. 3,9; TjfflT)^ ""l? (of 
Jerusalem) Is. 64, 9.' 

The pi. D^Si/Jiri Ps. 42, 7, lit. 'the Hermons' is intensivus, 
being equivalent to The Gigantic Hermon.^ The plural is usually 
explained, however, to refer to the triple peaks of Mount Hermon." 
If this explanation is correct it would be rather a strange way of 
expressing the several peaks of Mt. Hermon. The explanation is 
forced and very improbable. The plural is more likely intensive, 
denoting the gigantic size of the mountain. 

We shall now discuss the intensive use of the various plural 
expressions in Hebrew denoting 'heaven,' especially D^7J*i23,* 
which is the most common of these terms. Before doing this, 
however, it will be necessary to consider the question as to whether 
the idea of a plurality of heavens was familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews. Some scholars^ have recently answered this in the 
affirmative, on the following grounds, viz.: (a) the conception of 
a sevenfold division of the heavens among the Babylonians; (6) 
the invariable use of the pi. form W'QTS , the general word for 
'heaven' in Hebrew; but more especially, (c) the phrase 'the 
heaven of heavens' (D^!QlBn "'Xllffl) which occurs in several pas- 
sages in the OT (Deut. 10, 14; 1 Ki. 8, 27; Ps. 148, 4). 

These grounds are, however, by no means convincing; they 
are not even quite correct. There is really no explicit reference 
to a series of heavens in the Assyro-Babylonian Literature ; still 
less to a sevenfold division of the heavens.'' The meaning of the 
so-called 7 tubuqftti' is by no means certain; while the plural 
forms same and samftmu in themselves do not prove anything, 
inasmuch as they may be explained as intensive plurals. Nor 

1 Gf. on rnTo i"iy isa. 40, 9, p. 227. 

2 Qf. Dietrich, Abhandlwngen zur hebr. Qrammatik, p. 18; Haupt's note in Wellhausen's 
translation of the Psalms (in SECT) p. 182, 1. 30. 

3 Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, New York, 1895, p. 477, note 1 ; 
Baethgen, Duhm, etc. 

* The form D"^!?© is to be explained with Haupt (see Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 
157, 1. 18 ff.) as a remnant of the old 'plural of the accusative.' The oldest form must have 
been iamftma. By dissimilation we get Samflmi, and by epenthesis of the final i we 
have SamAimi, from which, by dropping the final short vowel, we get Samaim. In the 
same way we must explain the plurals D"'.^ » 0*^*1712 » D"'.5"l!P) and D'^jntt (Cant. 1,1). 
Cf. Haapt, Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 57, n. on 0*^37119 i cf. also Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 270, n. 4, and the references there given, 

6 Cf. Salmond's article on ' Heaven ' in Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 2, p. S21'>, 
below; Cremer's article on Himmel in Herzog's SealencuclopOdie, and EAT^, p. 615. See 
also Duhm, Psaltnen, p. 300, n. on Fs. 148, 4, and Baethgen, Psalmen, p. 432, n. on the same 
passage. 

6 See KAT3, p. 615, second paragraph. ' Ibid. 
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does the invariable use of pi. DlttTD prove the correctness of the 
affirmative view, as the pi., like same and samftmu, may be 
intensive. If the pi. ff^OTIJ be numerical, it is rather difficult to 
understand why the first word of the phrase 0^5313(1 '''2'^ 'the 
heaven of heavens' (which is explained by those who favor the 
affirmative reply to mean 'the highest heaven') should be in the 
plural. A careful examination of the individual passages in which 
cans is found will show almost conclusively that in many 
instances the plural cannot be numerical, e. g., Is. 40, 22, Jltiisn 
VTJZTS p''=13 that stretcheth out heaven as a curtain. If D^HID 
were a numerical plural we should expect I3"'pl5 as curtains. 
The pi. D^7J123 is moreover frequently employed in parallelism 
with the sing. Tp"^^ 'firmament.' For example, we read at the 
beginning of Ps. 19: 

b« Tins t3-"nEpa n^mn 

jy'pin Ts^2 ri-" tiisTc^ 

- |l- TT !• - ITT I"-: - 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 

In Gen. 1,8 it is stated rri2fS y^p-lb tl^Tlh^ HOp^) And God 
called the firmament Heaven. 

But the evidence which is most decidedly in favor of the 
affirmative reply is said to be the phrase 'the heaven of heavens.' 
I believe, however, that the meaning usually given to this phrase 
is incorrect. It does not denote that there are a number of dis- 
tinct heavens, but refers rather to the immeasurable reaches in 
the heavenly space. The expression imparts a superlative idea, 
denoting heaven in the broadest sense, as extending to the utter- 
most heavenly limits, as in the somewhat similar English 
expression ' heaven piled on heavens.' ' 

There is, therefore, no clear evidence that the conception of a 
series of heavens is found in the OT,^ the evidence being rather 
in favor of the negative view. The plural form does not designate 
distinct heavens of various elevations; nor is there inherent in 

1 C!f. Henry D. Northrop, Earth, Sea, and Sky, p. 794. 

2 The idea of a plurality of heavens is, however, very common in the Rabbinical Liter- 
ature, and in the Apocalyptic and other pseudepigraphic books, both Jewish and Christian. 
The conception was probably borrowed from the Persians. Eabbinical and apocryphal 
literature speaks of seven or ten heavens. Cf. ^agigah 126 ; Kautzsch, '* Die Apokryphen 
und Pseudeplgraphen des Alten Testaments," II, 121; Charles, "Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch," pp. XXX et seq. Cf. also Slavonic Enoch, viii. 1 ; II Cor., xii, 2 et seq. ; Ex. R. xxxi, 4. 
There are also the seven heavens of Mohammed. The cabalists likewise speak of seven 
heavens, each rising in happiness above the other. 
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the plural 'the idea of a whole composed of innumerable separate 
points," or, as Ewald states it, that the plural is used as one of 
the names of regions that are 'infinitely divisible.' It is best 
explained as pluralis intensivus, denoting boundless extent and 
majesty, designating the great and majestic heaven. Of course, 
this was only the original force of the plural. In the course of 
time, however, the plural lost a great deal of its original intensive 
force, and came to mean simply 'heaven.'^ This explains its 
general occurrence in ordinary prose.' 

With W'Q'^ compare Assyr. same and samftmu (the singular 
samll being uncommon). Palm. ■j''t3'ffl(b?3), Syr. ]1:aa,, Arabic 
^\y^^ . Cf. Coran, 2, 256 ^j6J^\ ^ U^ ^;yt^_»_**J| ^j Lc aJ . 
Saadya, however, often translates Hebr. D^aTD* by the singular, 
e. g. he renders Gen. 1, 1 ^jdyi\y A^\ xJUl UiJLi. U Jj;| and 

the Ethiopic Bible has baqadftmi gabra Egzl'abher samaia 
uamedra. Cf. Earth in ZDMG 42, 341. 

The plural Caina (from a stem D^ll 'to be high') 'heights' 
is in a number of passages employed as a synonym of 0^2123 .^ 
Cf. Is. 33,16; Job 16,19; 25,2; 31,2; Ps. 148,1; Ecc i^e. 

Similarly, the plurals Hi'^by and TiibT^ (from the stem fib? 
'to go up') 'upper stories' are employed as names for the bound- 
less heavenly regions, regarded as the abode of God." 

Ps. 104, V. 3. 

I ! !• T It - It •-: •!-- |v't ! - 

Who places the beams of His Great Upper Story in the waters 
Who makes the clouds His chariot. 

The pi. flTby is intensive, denoting greatness, majesty, and 
holiness. Wellhausen renders it by the plural, and refers the 

1 Lehr, d. hebr. Spr., p. 410. 

2 The etymology of D'^ttlD is uncertain. Hommel, followed by Prof. Hanpt (see Crit. 
Notes on Isaiah [in SECT] p. 157), explains it as a cansative form of D'''!} 'water.' In sup- 
port of this view cf. especially Jensen in KB 6, 486, ad 1. 47. A somewhat similar explana- 
tion is found in the Babylonian Talmud, gagigah 12a; ip'll "lai 113S D^M© TVQ 

oiB ntBTB nD-isn p. ....-,.-,. 

3 Cf. Kimchi's note on Gen. 1, 8. Its synonyms D^'^'llTa , Di^by (Ps. 104, 3, 13) and 
rribyiQ (Am. 9,6) point, however, to the correctness of the older derivation from an 
unused stem ftttO (Arab. ' » i«i) 'to be high,' unless the stem \ t.w be denominative. 

4 Cf. Ethiopic pi. 'a r i ft m . 

5 Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlutmen zur hebr. Orammatik, p. 19. 
e Gesenins-Kantzsch^', p. 4026. 
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'upper stories' to the seven heavens.^ This rendering would be 
correct if we could prove that the conception of a plurality of 
heavens was familiar to the Hebrews. 

Ibid., V. 13. 

Who waters the mountains from His Great Upper Story, 
From the fruit of Thy works is the earth satisfied. 

Am. 9, V. 6. 

:Vi5«n •':s-b? D5S"j:^i D^n "xh «iipn 

III I III' 

Who buildeth His Great Upper Story in heaven, 
And His vault over the earth He hath founded ; 
Who calleth for the waters of the sea, 
And over the face of the earth He povireth them out. 

Here the pi. f\lb53 is used in parallelism with the sing. HIjIS^ ; 
the plural is intensive. Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr. 
Orammatik, p. 19. 

B. Plural Expressions for Mythological Monsters. 

Throughout the OT we find frequent allusions to a mytho- 
logical monster or dragon who was supposed to inhabit the Deep. 
This sea-monster is referred to as Bahab (Stl*!), Leviathan 
("ir\''lb), or simply as 'the monster^ (^■'Sinn). In the passages in 
which the mythological monster is alluded to we have an echo of 
the old Babylonian myth of Tidmat (Heb. DlJin), a female 
dragon who personified the Primeval Ocean. See Gunkel, 
Schdpfung und Chaos (1895), especially pp. 81-86; KAT^ pp. 
509-511. 

This monstrous dragon is in several passages designated by 
the plural. The plural is the same which is employed to denote 
natural objects, inasmuch as the sea-dragon, just as Tidmat in 
the Babylonian myth, was originally a personification of the 
primeval ocean-flood. Before discussing the several passages in 
which the mythological monster is denoted by plural expressions 
it may perhaps be advisable to refer to the most important 
passages in the OT in which he is undoubtfuUy alluded to. 

1 Cf. Notes on Psalms (Eng. trans.) p. 203, 1. 41. 
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Am. 9, 3: 

And though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will 
search and take them out thence, and though they be hid from my sight 
in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command the dragon, and he 
shall bite them. 

In several passages allusions are made to a contest of Jhvh with 
the mythological monster in primeval times, e. g., Is. 51, 9: 

Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Jhvh! 

Awake as in the days of old, the generations of ancient times! 

Was it not Thou who didst shatter' Rahab, pierced the dragon? 

In Job 7, 12 we read: 

Am I the sea or dragon 

That thou settest a watch over me? 

In the last passage the sea is personified as a dragon, and brings 
to mind the Babylonian myth of Tiftmat. 
Again in Job 26, 12 we read: 

With his power he stirred up the sea. 

And by his understanding he shattered Rahab. 

By his spirit heaven was made bright ; 

His hand has pierced the fugitive serpent. 

In this passage the piercing of the dragon is connected with 
the fashioning of heaven, and it reminds us of the Babylonian 
myth in which Marduk splits the carcass of the female dragon 
Tiftmat in two, out of one part making heaven, and out of the 
other, earth.^ These examples are sufficient to show that we have 
unmistakable allusions to a mythological sea-monster in the OT. 
The several passages in which this monster is denoted by plural 
expressions will now be discussed. 

According to Ps. 74, 13. 14 the contest of Jhvh with the 
mythological dragon had taken place in remote antiquity, before 
the creation of the earth, in which the dragon was slain. The 
pi. D''3''3ri v. 13 is best explained as intensive, equal to The Huge 
Dragon. The pi. D^tCSi^'l in vv. 13 and 14 may be taken as 
numerical, referring to the fact that the monster was conceived 
as having more than one head ; it may, however, also be explained 
as intensive, equal to The Great Head. In v. 146 read with 

iKead (with Houbigant,Lagarde,Cheyne, etc.) nSITEn for M DSSHBrtt as in Job 
26, 26. " " " ' . t - - 

2 Cf. Babylonian Creation-Story, Book IV, 11. 129-142. 
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Hitzig and Wellhausen' CS'b for M D^b . The passage is in 
2 + 2 meter, as follows : 

1- • : I : It-: I- |v : • 

Thou hast smashed with thy strength the sea, 

Thou hast broken the heads of the huge dragon upon the waters. 

Thou hast crushed the heads of Leviathan, 

Thou hast given it for food as meat to the wild beasts. 

In this passage C , D''3''3]n , and "PClb are synonymous terms 
for the mythological sea-dragon. That the pi. D"'3''3ri refers to 
one monster is shown by its being used in parallelism with C . 
Cf. Job 7, 12. The whole passage alludes to the contest of Jhvh 
with the mythological sea-dragon, and not as Baethgen and 
others maintain,^ to the drowning of the Egyptian host in the 
Ked Sea. Cf. on this passage KAT', p. 507 f., and 511. 

In Ps. 89, 11 Rahab is" referred to as D'^Ifk 'enemies,' i. e., 
The Great Enemy (of God). 

Thou didst crush Kahab as a dishonored corpse,' 

With thy strong arm thou didst scatter thy great enemy. 

The last hemistich means Thou didst scatter. the bones of Thy 
great enemy to the four winds; cf. Ps. 53, 6. According to 
Duhm, Gunkel, and others, we have in the pi. ^■'3']i< an allusion 
to the helpers of Bahab mentioned in Job 9, 13.* This is rather 
forced. Still less likely is the view of Baethgen and others 
who interpret the passage (as also Ps. 74, 13. 14; cf. preceding 
page) of the drowning of the Egyptian host in the Red Sea. 
The poet is speaking of primeval times, and v. 11 refers to the 
contest of Jhvh with the mythological monster, which took place 
before the creation of the world. 

1 See Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 89, 1. 46. 

2 Cf. Wellhanaen's Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, part 6, p. 179. 

3 For the rendering of 55113 see Gunkel, SchOpfung und Chaos (1895), p. 33, n, 3. 

4 Cf. KAT3, p. 511. 
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Wans 'beasts' (Job 40, 15-24; Is. 30, 6)= The Colossal 
Beast. It is advocated by modem critics that niaJlS , the ani- 
mal which is poetically described in Job 40, 15-24' is a Hebraized 
form of an Egyptian word for the hippopotamus (p-ehe-mau 
'water-ox')/ but there does not seem to be any philological basis 
for this view. Moreover, it is more than doubtful whether such 
a word as p-ehe-mau exists at all in Egyptian (F. C. Cook). 
It is preferable to explain PliaflS as the plural form of TVZtyZ 
'beast,' and in the passage under consideration the plural is not 
numerical, but intensive, and means The Colossal Beast or The 
Colossal Monster. 

As to what special animal was intended in the description the 
authorities vary. Sa'adya translated Behemoth by the Arabic 
word for the rhinoceros. Shultens identified it with the ele- 
phant.'' Most modem exegetes, however, think that the hippo- 
potamus is the animal intended, and there is really nothing in 
the description which does not well apply to this animal. But 
while it is true that the poet is giving us a description of some 
real animal which existed at his time, there are some elements in 
the description which seem to require a mythological explanation,* 
and which lead us to suppose that originally Behemoth was the 
name of a mythological monster, and was later transformed to 
some real, colossal animal (probably the hippopotamus). So 
that we have in the description a fusion of the real characteristics 
of the hippopotamus with some mythological conceptions of a 
mythical dragon. The poet did not have in mind a distinct 
mythological being, but the description has a mythological basis. 
The passage which especially invites a mythological explanation 
is verse 19, in which Gunkel [SchOpfung und Chaos, p. 62) reads: 
ia'^t! ■■253''. ■'ton for m i3"in yJa;: iwn. The verse according 
to Gunkel reads therefore: 

I T-: I It V I" •• :- I- •• I 

He is the firstling of the ways of God, 
Created that he may rule the dry land. 

'This passage is considered by Cheyne (Job and Solomon, p. 56), Dillmann, Knenen, 
Ewald, Duhm, and others as having been inserted in the original poem by a later hand. 

2 Cf. Ewald, Das Buck Biob, p. 317 ; Dillmann, Hiob, p. 344 ; Duhm, Hiob, p. 196; and 
others have held the same opinion, following Jablonsky and Sholz. 

3 Alb. Schultens, Liber Jobi cum nova versione ad Hebr. fontem et commentario per- 
petuo, Leiden 1737, pp. 1146-1149. 

< Cf. Gunkel, SchOpfung und Chaos, pp. 62 £E. 
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According to Gunkel both Leviathan (the description of whom 
in Job follows immediately after that of Behemoth) and Behemoth 
are primarily Babylonian, mythical dragons. He identifies Levi- 
athan with Tidmat, the dragon of the Deep, and Behemoth, the 
lord of the dry land, he identifies with Kingu, the consort of 
Tidmat} But, whatever may be said of the mythological inter- 
pretation of the passage, one thiag seems to be certain: ni";3n3 
is not a Hebraized form of Egyptian p-ehe-mau, but the plural 
of the common Hebrew word for 'beast.' It is pluralis intensivus, 
meaning The Colossal Beast. 

The second passage in which tli7jn2l is employed as pluralis 
intensivus is Is. 30,6 (about 703 b. c), in the expression SiSM 
^ji T\'yD'n'3, which should be rendered 'Oracle of the great mon- 
ster (Behemoth) of the south land.' This is the heading of a 
fragmentary prophecy on Egypt. Behemoth is here used, as 
Rahah in v. 7 and several other passages in the OT, as a symbol 
for Egypt.^ HjS designates here Egypt, as in Dan. 8, 9; 11, 5fiP. 
The fragmentary prophecy consists of only two verses (vv. 7 and 
8) which may be rendered as follows: 

Through a land of distress and difficulty whence come lioness and 
lion, viper and dragon, they carry their wealth upon the back of young 
asses, and their treasures on the humps of camels, to a nation that profits 
nothing. And Egypt — vain and empty — is their help; therefore do I 
name this : Rahab the Silenced? 

Delitzsch finds a reference to the monster Behemoth also in 
Ps. 73,22: 

\{T- • !■ T I •• : It" I : -|- •-:!- 

which he renders: 

Ich war' ein Dummer und verstandlos, 
Ein Untier wftr' ich gegendich. 

I should be a foolish one, without understanding, 
I should be a monster before thee. 

While I believe that the pi. flilsnS in this passage is probably 
intensive, I do not think that it contains any allusion to the ani- 

iSeeKAT3,p.Sll. 

2 Cf. the bear as symbol of Russia, the lion of England, etc. 

3 Reading (with Heusler, Gnnkel, Budde, Cheyne, and others) nSffilSn nn"! for M 
nntlj Ur\ Hm, Uuhm reads nllQ^^n Sm iJ(ifta5o/tfeeMiastes, and Marti conjectures 

na's'ni'ana'. " 
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mal described in Job 40, 15-24. From the fact that it is used 
in parallelism with "i3>2l 'stupid,' 'brutish,' the meaning of the 
word must be something like a most stupid beast. The plural is 
here employed to intensify the stupidity and ignorance of the 
beast. 

Graetz, who never hesitated to make gratuitous conjectures 
reads "'riion PliS^inFl 'I was devoid of understanding' for M 
^tyy^ rii/iril3. Wellhausen substitutes the singular; so, too, 
Duhm. For the plural cf. Crit. Notes on Proverbs, p. 40, 1. 50; 
see below, p. 228. 

C. Plural Expressions for Deities and the Appurtenances of Ood. 

Various theories have been advanced to explain the use of the 
plural form DTlbs as a designation of the God of Israel.' Least 
plausible is the view of the old theologians, beginning with Peter 
Lombard (12th century), that we have in the plural form a ref- 
erence to the Trinity." Some modern scholars explain it as a 
relic of an earlier polytheism. This view was advanced by Bau- 
dissin,^ Meyer,* Hermann Schultz,* Ewald,'' Renan,' W. Robertson 
Smith,* and others. As to how, according to this view, the 
originally numerical plural came to be employed to designate a 
single deity Robertson Smith gave the following explanation 
[The Religion of the Semites, p. 445) : 

The Elohim of a place originally meant aU its sacred denizens, 
viewed collectively as an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings, 
the transition to the use of the plural in a singular sense would follow 
natiurally, as soon as this indeterminate conception gave way to the con- 
ception of an individual god of the sanctuary.' 

iThe plural Elohim. is in several passages (Judges 11,24; 1 Ei. 11,5; 2 Ki. 1, 2, etc.) 
also employed to designate single heatlien deities. 

2 Of. Deyling, Obaervat., 11, pp. 16. 17. 

3 Semitische Religicms-Geschichte (Leipzig, 1876), T, pp. 55-65. 
* Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. I, p. 376. 

5 AlUestamentUche Theologie (GSttingen, 1889), p. 110. 

6 Geschichte Israels, 3 Aufl., II, 56. 

' Histoire dupeuple d'Israel, I, p. 85 f. 

^Beligion of the Semites (London, 1894), p. 445. 

9 The polytheistic explanation of D'^nbX can be traced back to Talmudic times. But 
the polytheists of the Talmud based their polytheism rather on the fact that Qinbi? is 
sometimes construed with a plural verb than on the plural form of D^HSS itself. We read 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin,386) : " Babbi Johanan said; whenever in a Biblical 
passage the heretics seem to find a support for their polytheism, their refutation is always 
nearby. If it be said (Gen. 1, 126) 'Let us make (niDyi pl-) man in our image,' it is added 
'and God created CSIS"''! sing.) man in his image'; (ibid. 11, 7) ' Let us go down (fXTM pl.) 
and let us confound (^5^D'1 pl.) their language,' however (.ibid. 11, 15) 'And the Lord came 
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The usage of the language, however, gives no support to this 
theory. That the language of the OT has entirely given up the 
idea of plurality in DTlbit (as applied to the God of Israel) is 
especially shown by the fact that it is almost invariably construed 
with a singular verbal predicate, and takes a singular adjectival 
attribute. I say with Nsldeke that "even if there should be in 
the plural form some trace of polytheism, it would only point to 
polytheistic ideas in old, prehistoric times. But this is not at all 
likely."' DTlbK must rather be explained as an intensive plural, 
denoting greatness and majesty, being equal to The Great God. 
It ranks with the plurals D'^SHb^ and Wh^^, , employed with ref- 
erence to human beings. Cf. Assyr. ilani 'gods' as pluralis 
intensivusj Phoen. tD'St, used in a singular sense; Ethiop. 'amlftk 
(plural of the unused sing, mftlfik 'King') employed as the 
general name for 'God.' 

In the same way a number of other plurals are used in a 
singular sense when employed to designate the 'Deity.' The 
most common of these are:^ ^"'?"'??> 'Lord,' Mai. 1,6 (especially 
common with suffixes) ; D'^VJnp the Most Holy, Hos. 12, 1; Prov. 
9,10; 30,3, and probably also Job 15, 15 {cf. trm'Tl'p U''tlb^_ 
Josh. 24, 19) ; Aramaic ")^3i"'b5 the Most High, Dan. 7, 18. '22! 
25. 27; in Dan. 4,23 the pi. ^''^12^ 'heavens' is used as a name 
of God. 

In Job 34, 18 Cll'^'lS 'nobles' is pluralis intensivus, equal to 
The Exceedingly Noble, i. e., God.^ Job complained that God 
had afflicted him unjustly, and he also questioned the justice of 
God in the ruling of the Universe. Elihu replies that injustice 
is inconsistent with the very idea of God; he says (Job 34, 17. 19) : 

down (Tl^T sing.) to see the city and the tower'; (ibid, 85,7) 'For then God appeared 
(1533 pl') nnto him,' however (ibid. 35,3) 'who answered (nSlPn sing.) me in the day of 
my distress ' ; (Deut. 4, 7) ' For what nation is there so great who has God so nigh fflinbSt 
D^^iTlp pl') as Jhvh our God in all things that we call upon him Cl^^bi^ sing.) for'; 
(2 Sam. 7, 23) 'And what one nation upon the earth is like thy people, like Israel whom God 
went (ISbn pl.) to redeem for a people for himself" (ib sing.); (Dan. 7, 9) 'The thrones 
(y>iQrO pi') were set, and one ancient (pTlIT sing.) of days sat down' (^tl*^ sing.). But 
why employ the plural at all 1 This is in accordance with Rabbi Johanan, who said : ' The 
Holy One, blessed be He 1 never does anything before consulting the heavenly household, as 
we read (Dan. 4, 14) 'By the decree of the watchers in this matter, and by the word of the 
holy ones.'" 

1 NOldeke, Review of Baethgen's Beitrdge zur semit. Beligionsgeschichte in ZDMG, Vol. 
XLII, p. 476: "se?6st wenn darin etwas Polytheismus steekte, so kOnnte das doch nur filr 
uralte, vorgeschichtUche Zeiten gelten. Aber nicht einvial dies ist irgend wahrscheinlich.^" 

2 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzscha', pp. 404. 105. 

sComp. Delitzsch, Dos Buch Hiob (1902) p. 173, note on 34, 18. 
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bn"33b 5iTjj"i33 x'bi d'"ii2J-'2S Hias Kb-"iiDS« i9 

It •• : • - I -• I : I- T ••: |tt 1 v -: 

D33 TT n\Dja-^3 

It-. I TT I "-l- 

34, 17 Is it possible that he who hateth justice shotild rule, 

And wilt thou condemn the Righteous One, the Mighty One? 

18 Can one say unto the King (i. e., God) " Worthless One," 
Or "Wicked One" unto The Exceedingly Noble, 

19 Who showeth no partiality to princes, 
Nor regardeth the opulent before the poor, 
Because they are all the works of His hands?" 

Budde and Duhm read with the LXX 'VZiXn for iWl imn (v. 18). 
According to them the meaning of the verse is: How can you 
(Job) condemn God who says even to a king 'worthless one,' or 
'wicked ones' to princes? But if this were the meaning of the 
verse we should expect the pi. d''?T23'1 instead of the singular. 
Both the context and the grammatical construction show that the 
pi. D^a'^lU is intensivus, like D^nbx and D'^Tplip, and refers to 
God, In Ecc. 5, 7 D''nil3 is pluralis intensivus, and means The 
Most High, i. e., God. Before discussing, however, this much 
disputed plural it will be necessary to make a few preliminary 
remarks with regard to the meaning and position of vv. 7 and 8. 
These two verses must be explained, with Haupt, as a misplaced 
polemical gloss to the beginning of ch. 4 where we read (vv. 1-3) : 

And when I saw time and again the oppressions which are done under 
the sun, and behold ! the tears of the oppressed with no one to comfort 
them; in the hands of their oppressors power with no one to right them. 
Then I praised the dead which were dead long ago more than the living 
that are living yet. And better than both of them is he who does not yet 
exist, who has not seen the evil work that is done under the sun. 

These are very pessimistic statements, and the glossator who 
wrote vv. 7 and 8 of ch. 5 tried to show that the statements of 
Ecclesiastes are very much exaggerated. There is not so much 
oppression as he claims, because if an official commits an injustice 
he is checked by a superior oflBcial, and the latter is called to 
account by a still higher magistrate, and so on up to the king 
who is at the head of the complicated system of government. 
Here a theologian added a tertiary gloss Dil''by 0%'!^?^ ^^'^^ t^^ 

iRead Tl'Oi?n for M THSn ; cf. Gesenins-KantzscW, p. 349, n. 2. 
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Most High {i. e., God) is above them, i. e., the Most High is 
above the king and all his subordinate officials. The two verses 
may be rendered as follows: 

If you see the oppression of a poor man and the deprivation of justice 
and equity in a province, do not be alarmed at the matter, for there is a 
higher one watching over the high one [and the Most High is over them]. 
And after all (bM) it is an advantage to a land to have a king, (especially) 
in a cultivated region (i. e., in a civilized community). 

The meaning of the last verse is: in spite of several undeniable 
drawbacks it is an advantage to a civilized community to have a 
king. 

The word D'^tlha has given a great deal of difficulty with regard 
to its rendering and precise allusion. The LXX translates v. 76 
by inlrr]\6<! eirdvfo v^rfKov ^vXdaaei, KaX v^rjXol hr' avTol<: superior 
watches over superior, and superiors (DTI3j) again over them. 
The rendering of the Vulgate is excelso excelsior est alius, et 
super hos quoque eminentiores sunt alii. So also the Syriac 
Version, Rashbam, Luther, Herzfeld, Ginsburg, Wright, Wilde- 
boer, etc. Gill and Holden think that the pi. CHhS desig- 
nates the Trinity. The latter paraphrases DH'^by D^nhZi^ thus: 
there are the High Ones of the Holy Trinity above the princes of 
the earth and the hierarchy of heaven. Ibn Ezra refers D%133 
to angels. Rosenmtiller, Knobel, Ewald, Elster, Zdckler, etc., 
interpret D"'ln23i as a plural of majesty, and refer it to God. This 
seems to be the correct explanation, and it has therefore been 
adopted in the present discussion. The Targum incorrectly takes 
the first rori to mean God. Knobel's assertion that the Targum 
refers DTISji to God is incorrect.' 

A number of participles from H'b stems having the plural 
form, and employed as attributes of God, are generally regarded 
as doubtful cases of 'plurals of majesty,' inasmuch as they may 
also be explained as singulars.^ These are ■'IE? my Maker, Job 
35, 10; ^''^Dy thy Maker, Is. 54,5; T^T his Maker, Ps. 149,2; 

1 The text and translation of the Chaldee paraphrase of v. 76 is as follows : 5^ DI'IS 

liian;? '(c^ 8Pn»''3b 1:2 i"'! sw^s ■'ji snilr nips sriTO I'ja© by niis 
';i53-\"';3'!3n'!p •jin'^innbi i<'^.''V'i:i ■''^.T'3^ rsii^ni i"'5n'n,3 T"'?''^ rn)i?«'a 

liHIlby ■S'O'' "le mighty Qod from on high watches the deeds of men whether good or evil, 
and from his presence are sent forth proud and strong men, to rule over the wicked, and are 
appointed masters over them. 

2 Comp. Gesenins-Kautzsch^', p. 405fe. 
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iT'iliy lier Maker, Is. 22, H; Qn''t?'i3 He who stretches them out, 
Is. 42, 5 ; ^■''li'3 thy teacher, Jer. 30, 20. 

To these doubtful intensive plurals we may add 'T|";bsa thy 
husband, Is. 54, 5, which, being used in parallelism with "ilfi^S, 
may be explained as formed on analogy; 'V'W'pi him who lifteth 
it up, Is. 10, 15, is interpreted by Delitzsch and others as a 
'plural of majesty,' but it may also be explained as a plural 
denoting an indefinite individual;' cf. I'^nblD Prov. 10,26. For 
W S''K"li21 Ecc. 12, 1, which is usually explained as a 'plural of 
majesty,'^ meaning the Creator, we should read, with Graetz,' 
?I"liS or ^"lijSS 'thy cistern,' which he interprets as a metaphor- 
ical expression for the wife of youth. In support of his explana- 
tion he brings the following parallel from Prov. 5, 15: 

!?jpyi3 ?|in:a n';bTi5i Sj^ia^a n';a nrnp 

Drink water from thy own cistern, 
rimning water from thy own well, 

and this is explained by a gloss (v. 18) to mean: 

^^v: T\mxi npipsi ?i!i"]a ^;:^'iipX3 ''p'; 

Let thy fountain be blessed, 

and get joy from the wife of thy youth. 

Compare Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 47, 
n. 36. 

Terms denoting appurtenances of God are very commonly 
employed in the plural with a singular signification. This is 
especially the case with terms designating the abode of God, e. g. 
in Ps. 68, 36 the pi. Q''B''Ip53 'sanctuaries' is used in the sense of 
The Great Holy Sanctuary, i. e., the Temple. In this passage 
we must read with the LXX T'lr'^paa for M '^''t'^ISn. 

I • v: I I T ITT I •..-;!- : I t •• 

Thou art terrible, O God in Thy great holy sanctuary, 

thou art the God of Israel; 
He that giveth strength and power to (His) people, 

blessed be God. 

iComp. Gesenius-KantzschS', p. 405, rem. S. 

2 Comp, Wright, Ecclesiastea in Belation to Modern Criticism and Pessimism (London, 
1888) p. 238! C. D.,Ginsburg, Coheleth (London, 1861) pp. 456-475; Delitzsch, HohesUed und 
Koheleth (Leipzig, 1875) p. 387, and others. 

SKoheleth (Leipzig, 1871) p. 133. 
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For the pi. tliSSyfl compare below. For other examples of 
the pi. D''y5'npa used in a singular sense compare Jer. 51, 51; Ps. 
74, 17. For the plurals fli'^by and mib^TJ employed as designa- 
tions of the heavenly abode of Grod, see above, p. 201. Compare 
also D-'DSM Ps. 46, 5, MtSM Ps. 132, 5, and DlW Ps.83,13; 
these are intensive plurals, denoting 'majesty.' 

In several passages the chariot of God is denoted by the pi. 
f\i33"i53 'chariots,' i. e., The Great Chariot. 

Is. 66, 15. 

1(1 III 

: ®i^ "nnba iin'i?ji is« nana a-'irnb 

' ' ' ' ' nwa 

For behold he will come in fire, 

and in the whirlwind as His chariot ; 

To pay back in burning anger His wrath, 
and His rebuke in flames of fire. 

Compare also Hab. 3, 8. In 2 Ki. 23, 11 the pi. niSSia desig- 
nates the 'portable throne of the Sun-god'; of. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 295, 1. 3. In Cant. 6, 12 Haupt translates 
rillS'ia by the magnificent conveyance; see his remarks ad Cant. 
1,9 {AJSL. 19, 15 = p. 68 of the reprint). Very frequently 
terms denoting inner states or qualities of God are employed in 
the plural, e. g.: D"?^ Job 36, 4; 37, 16, or nW 1 Sam. 2, 3, 
lit. 'knowledges,' i. e., profound knowledge or divine knowledge/ 
similarly the wrath of God is in Job 21,30; 40,11; Ps. 7,7 
niiay 'wraths,' i. e., most violent wrath; His terror is in Ps. 88, 
16; Job 20, 25 D''"i3''X 'terrors,' i. e., great terror, or divine terror; 
a divine vision is denoted by the pi. niK^53 (Gen. 46, 2; Ezek. 1, 
1; 8,3; 40,2); His strength is m'l^na (Is. 63,15), ITiasyn 
(Ps. 68, 36), or D^liK (Is. 40, 26); His deliverance is fiiyp"; 
(Is. 26, 18; 33, 6, etc.) or niywl^a (Ps. 68, 21); ILis vengeance 
is ni7J]55 (Judg. 11, 36; 2 Sam^ 4, 8). 

The intensive plural D^ilbK is not only employed in reference 
to the God of Israel, but frequently also when heathen deities are 
spoken of, e. g., 1 Ki. 11, 33 "Tlbilt. ^BiaSb 1^3^:2 ^n'bij; ITl'mpyb 

1 It is preferable to read HSIOm fof iW HBIDDT ; T^nSD^lO is in apposition to 
nSlOn i c/. Ps. 104, 2 and Dillmann, Mhiop. Chrest., p. 15, 1. 2 of tlie poem. It is not 
necessary, however, to read with the LXX, Cheyne, and others, TDSD for M lBi}3 ; for 
^ = D see Hanpt, Canticles, p. 55, ad 3, 6. 

2 See Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. 19, ad 2, 3. 
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■]iB? "Da "nbX Dbbab^ nsia to Astoretn the divinity of the 
Sidonians, to Chemos, the god of Moab, and to Milcom, the god 
of the children of Ammon. 

While the pi. ni"inipy usually designates either the many 
images of Astarte, or the various goddesses of that name which 
were worshiped in different localities (c/. Judg. 10, 16; 1 Sam. 
7, 4; 12, 10), there are two passages in which it appears to be 
employed as pluralis intensivus, equal to The Great Astarte, 
unless the Masoretic reading is incorrect. The reading is, how- 
ever, supported by all the Ancient Versions.' Judg. 2, 13 ^ISTJ^I 

ninrncyb'i b?3b ^nny^T. nin:-r\« And they forsook Jhvh imd 

worshiped Ba^al and the Great Astarte. Professor Moore^ is 
inclined, however, to adopt the reading of the singular. The 
second passage is 1 Sam. 31, 10a niirnp? IT^a l^bS'riX iia^toni 
And they put his armor in the house of the Great Astarte. 

According to KeiP niimp? IT'S is here the plural of IT'Sl 
Pl"im23y on the analogy of ni3!!< fl^Sl . This explanation is impos- 
sible inasmuch as only one temple can be referred to in this 
passage. Driver* believes that the plural is here incorrectly used 
for the singular owing to the employment of the plural in other 
connections. 

The plural D''S"1P 'images,' 'household gods' is used in 1 Sam. 
19, 13. 16 (and probably also in other passages; c/. Gen. 31, 34, 
35, etc.) in a singular sense.' The plural is of exactly the same 
nature as that in D^nbi^ . 

Jer. 46, 14-19 is a prophecy of the successful invasion of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. The black bull Apis, to whom divine 
honors were paid in Memphis, is represented as having escaped 
from the city out of fear (v. 15), just as the idols of Egypt are 
said (Is. 19, 1) to have quaked at the approach of Jhvh. Apis 
is in the passage ironically referred to by the pi. D''T2lS?l 'bulls,' 
i. e., The Mighty Bull. Giesbrecht, Duhm, and others adopt the 
reading of the singular, but this is quite unnecessary inasmuch 

1 Comp. BOttcher, Lehrbuch der hebr. Spr. (1866) Vol. I, p. 494. 

2 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges (in The International Critical Com- 
mentary series), New York, 1900, p. 70. 

3 Die BUcher Samuels'^ (1875), ad 31, 10. 

* Notes on the Hebrew Text of, the Books of Samiiel, p. 178, note ad 31, 10. 

f'See Gesenius-Kautzsch^', p. 404A ; NOldeke's review of Baethgen's SeitrOge zur semit. 
Beligionsgeschichte in ZDMQ (1888) 42, pp. 476 S. ; on D"*?"!!^ in general, see Moore, Judges, 
note ad 17, 5. 
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as the plural may be best explained as intensive, of the same rank 
as the plurals D^nbs^, Q^Sin, mnnW, Assyr. ilftni, Ethiop. 
'amlftk, and Phoen. fibs . It is, therefore, construed with the 
sing, verb 153?, and referred toby the sing. suflSx in isin (v. 15). 
For M rpp5 (in the same verse) it is best to read with the LXX 
(which has e^vyev 6 "Airif) ^p D3 ,' t^ being equivalent to 
Egyptian Ha pi 'Apis.' The pi. D''"1''l!lS; in the second hemistich 
is therefore parallel to Ci^ in the first hemistich, and the suffix in 
S^TSlSl refers to Memphis. It will be sufficient for our purpose 
to quote only the first two couplets^ (vv. 14-16). In v. 14 
lyaiDni D''"lSan and Dn53!inal are later scribal additions, and 
they are omitted by the LXX. Thus also ']''l"'aD IIH nbSX ''S 
at the end of the verse, ISIH tlin"' ""i at the end of the next 
verse, and bS3'D3 in v. 16 are to be regarded as glosses, inasmuch 
as they disturb the metre. For M bffilS !lS"in read with the 
LXX' and Schwally* blDS ^'f). The' Hebrew text of the first 
two couplets should be arranged as follows: 

tli^ 'c^pTDni bi;i5pa >iTari 46, 14 

i|T II" T : I"- : • I : • 

w-i^b ^i^TSS! qn D5-?iiia 15 

insi^n nnn-^aea i6c baa sam i6a 

It - vlv ■• : • I" r |I : •-. : 

46, 14 Tell it in Migdol proclaim it in Memphis; 

Say: take a stand and prepare thyself. 

15 Wherefore has Apis fled thy mighty bull held not his 

ground; 
16a Most of thy men have stum- 
bled, 16c before the oppressing sword. 

Plurals like Q'^S'in and n^y2.l< are D'^S^IpTO Dan. 9, 27 = The 
Great Abomination, and D''ab2 Am. 5, 26 = The Great Idol. The 
pi. D"'S*l'i3Tp is joined to a singular adjectival attribute (D^ffl5Q 
'desolating'). It probably refers to a heathen idol. Bevan {The 

1 See Duhm and Marti ad locum. 

2The whole prophecy (vv. 14-19) consists of five conplets of double hemistichs, each 
hemistich having two beats. 

3 The LXX has tai to wA^dos o-ou ^o-ffcfi^tre. 

* Die Beden des Buches Jeremiah gegen die Heiden. XXV, XLVI-LI, in ZATW, 1888, p. 193. 
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Book of Daniel, p. 160) reads nriTS7J Q'^S^ipTD there shall he 
abominations set up. It is preferable, however, to explain the 
plural as intensive. The passage in which D''pbjS is pluralis 
intensivus is rather obscure. It should probably be translated as 
follows: "And ye shall carry Sikkut your king, and Kaiwan your 
great idol (your solar deity) which you have made."' 
With D'^aba cf. Ethiop. amsftl. 

D. Floral Expressions Denoting Soyal Personages and Appurtenances 
of Royalty; also Plurals Denoting Lordship in General 

Terms in which the idea of royalty is inherent are frequently 
employed in the plural with a singular sense. The plural in such 
cases simply intensifies the idea of royalty inherent in the noun. 

It is interesting to note that the Persian king, who is generally 
called in Greek 6 fieya<! ^acriXev;, is designated in a number of pas- 
sages in the OT by the pi. Q'^SbS 'kings,' i. e., The Great King,' 
and the Persian Empire by the pi. Jnisb^a^ 'kingdoms,' i. e., The 
Great Kingdom. In a letter addressed by the Persian officials to 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia (464-424 b. c), pre- 
served in Ezra 4, 116-16, we read: 

isibbsffi''' 'pi^-mdV pa i<m2;"'«3>i xmna sn^ip dbiirrb Inn 

I;;~; ■" : !*~t t: • t:tt t:;** "t • -; 

^1 ^O'^li? ID ■"=! ^|bab xinb tt i?3 is jsia-'n: rrmv 
rtBiX]'pv\T ad tjb'rii' iba ktoj ' ■^sibbspTO-'. n^yimY waripi 

:pT3nn Q^iba' 

Let it be known to the king that the Jews who went up from thee 
unto us are come xmto Jerusalem, rebuilding the rebellious and bad city; 
her walls they are completing, and her foimdations they are removing." 
Be it known now to the king that if this city be rebuilt and her walls be 
completed, tax tribute and toll they will not give, and finally it (the city) 
will do harm to the Great King (D^SbS)- 

J The words tll^p aiid I'l^^ ^&v® been variously tmderstood. The Ancient Versions 
render ni30 tabernacle. According to Schrader {KAT2, 442) tllBIJ is to be pointed UlSOi 
and ll'^i IT'S • ^® identifies them with two Babylonian-Assyrian deities, the first with 
Sakknt, and the latter with Kaiwan. His identification is almost certain, as these names 
appear together in a Babylonian religious tezt [IV R. .52, col. 4, 1. 9; cf. Zimmern, Beitrdge 
zur KenntniM der Bab. Bel., 1896, p. 10, 1. 179], where they are invoiced together. Contrast 
KAT3, p. 476. 

^Comp.Ethiop. 'amlftk; seeAssyr.pl. Sarrftni, used in the sense of The Great King. 

3 Bead (with LXX) ni"]11»T and PJlf ^{51 (or fa S^niTBI and S^Jf »1. 

*aead, with Guthe, "JlbbD^ (or M t^bsf . 

6 QljbHJ instead of Aramaic '!''35'5 is a Hebraism. 

6 For this rendering of TOTT' cf. Grit. Notes on Ezra-Nehemiah (SBOT) p. 62, 1. 35. 
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The context shows that the pi. CSb/J (v. 13) means The Great 
King (o neyai /Sao-tXevs). This is especially evident from the 
following verse (v. 14): "Now because we eat the salt of the 
palace, and it is not proper for us to see the dishonor of the king, 
we send and make known unto the king." Moreover, if we con- 
sider D"'Sb"J a numerical plural, it would not suit the context. 
The Persian oflBcials wished to inform the king of Persia that if 
he should permit the Jews to rebuild the rebellious city and its 
walls, there would be immediate danger of their rebelling against 
him, and not that it would do harm to kings in general. Taken 
in connection with the other passages in which the plural is 
employed to designate the Persian king there remains very little 
doubt that our explanation is correct. In v. 15, however, the 
pi. "pSbl^ is numerical; but, again, in v. 22 it may be intensive. 

According to Haupt' the plural D"'Dbl3 Ps. 110,5 is inten- 
sive, equal to The Great King (of Persia) . He refers the psalm 
to Zerubbabel,'' a prince of the Davidic family who was gov- 
ernor of Judea during the reign of Hystaspes (521-485 B. c). 
The presence of a scion of the house of David in Judea stimulated 
projects for the restoration of the Davidic dynasty. The two 
prophets of that time, Haggai and Zechariah, prophesied a grand 
future. The great Persian Empire would be annihilated, and 
Zerubbabel would restore the political independence of the Jews, 
and become their Messianic King. We read (Zech. 6, 9) that 
the prophet Zechariah is commanded to make a magnificient 
crown and set it upon the head of Zerubbabel.' He was to be at 
the same time king and priest at the right hand of Jhvh. It 
was in this age that Ps. 110, referring to Zerubbabel, was 
written. To show the intensive use of the plural 13"'5b7J when 
employed as a designation of the king of Persia vv. 5. 6 may 
be cited, as restored by Haupt in connection with his interpreta- 
tion of Messianic Psalms in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University, during the session 1902-3. 

1 Gomp. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114 (July, 1904), p. 110. 

2 On Zerubbabel see Notes on Isaiah (Eng. transl.): P. 199, 1. 17 ff. ; Grit. Notes on Bzra- 
Nehmiah (SBOT), 1. 9, v. 24. B. Sellin in his Serubbabel (1898) advanced the view that all 
' Ebed-JsvH ' songs refer to Zerubbabel. He has since retracted this theory in his Studien 
zur Entstehungsgesch. der jild. Gemeinde nach dem bab. Exit (1901), Vol. II, pp. 163-199. 
Cf. also Haupt, Is. 40, in Drugulin's Marksteine. 

3 In the received text the name of Zerubbabel is omitted, and the name of Joshua ben 
Jehozedek is mentioned ; there is reason to believe, however, that in the original text there 
was only the name of Zerubbabel. See discussion on this passage, below, pp. 225. 
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I •: I" • IT - I vlv - I ! - T 

My lord (Zerubbabel) will punish the heathen, 
and will shatter the Great King (of Persia) 
He will shatter the head over a wide land, 
he will fill it with dead corpses. 

Duhm {Die Psalmen, p. 254) and others refer the psalm to 
Simon, the Maccabee. This view, as well as the theory that it 
refers to the Maccabean conqueror, John Hyrcanus (135-105 
B. c), son of Simon, is untenable, as already pointed out by 
Haupt. It is held by some that the psalm is an acrostic of the 
name of Simon.' The objection against this view is that 312 
(v. 1), the first letter of which is supposed to furnish the first 
consonant of W53T23 begins the second hemistich, and not the 
first. Moreover, we should expect the whole poem to be acrostic.^ 

With regard to meter the psalm must be divided into two 
stanzas, each stanza consisting of five m6shalim or poetic lines. 
Each mashal has two hemistichs, three beats in the first, and two 
in the second. 

In Ps. 45 (in which, according to Haupt, is celebrated the 
wedding of King Alexander Balas of Syria with Cleopatra, the 
daughter of King Ptolomy VI., Philometer of Egypt, which took 
place at Ptolomais, in 150 B. 0.') v. 10 D^Sb?^ ^33 and !rj-'nin|P';a 
are explained by Haupt as intensive plurals. 

Iiv • • It" It : • I I v ': . : I . t : I : 

But thy brightest jewel is the noble daughter {i. e., Cleopatra) of the 

great king {i. e., Ptolomy VI.), 
Who is to stand as consort at thy right hand. 

In the same way Haupt explains the pi. riibnSl (v. 15) as 
intensive, equal to The Noble Virgin. ni7ip'lb which is at the 
beginning of v. 15 he inserts before flilSSnpSB v. 14. For M 

1\)> riiSl^ia V. 15 he reads fib nii^^ia . n'i^33-b3 and n^'^SB v. 

iTT T *; t;tt*: 

14, and iT'^nSl v. 15 he regards as glosses. MlSinb v. 14 he 
inserts after T^b'aTlSl {ibid.). The Hebrew text of vv. 14. 15 as 
restored by Haupt reads, therefore, as follows: 

1 Discovered by Bickell, and accepted by Duhm (Die Psalmen^ p. 255). 

2 KOnig, Mini., p. 404, Anm. 

3Cy. Haupt, Book of Canticles, p. 22, note 7= AJSL. 18, 212, and his article on "The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm " in AJSL (April, 1903), p. 135. 
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:anT nisa-iap T\ipjyip nffliib i]ba-na 

It I • : t IV •• I •.. : Iv|v - |- 

The king's daughter clad in brocade 

embroidered with gold. 
The noble virgin is brought to the king, 

her companions conduct her.' 

We shall now discuss the several plurals employed to desig- 
nate the Persian Empire. 

Haggai, announcing the approaching overthrow of the Persian 
Empire, says: 

2, 22.2 

mipbaa ssa "nssrii Ynxn-nxi D';t3i^n-n« a^y^a-'SK 
J sibB'^ Vn« 3inn-a^« n^i'sri nasia "nssni 

I • I • T vlv : • T |v : : It t : v | • : - t : 

And I will shake the heavens and the earth, 

and I will overthrow the throne of the Great Kingdom ; 

And I Tvill overthrow the chariots and those that ride in them, 
every one by the sword of his brother shall fall. 

The pi. nisblSS in this passage is intensive, being equivalent to The 
Great Empire (of Persia). It was thus understood also by Rashi 
who in his note on nisb^J^O remarked: nbT23lS3 ^TITD D"lS WSbP 
Dbun bS by 3'ifliJ H refers to the Persian Empire which was 
then ruling the whole world. 

In several passages in the Book of Daniel tlba 'king' is 
employed in the sense of nib'J53 'kingdom,' e. g., the Four 
Empires are called (7, 17) "5''!?bp ri?S"iJ>? the four kings. In 
two passages (8,20; 10,13) the pi. CSbXi is intensive, equal 
to nisbaa Hag. 2, 22, l e., The Great Empire (of Persia). 

Dan. 8,20. 

: D^ssi ^T2 ^sba D^npn bjsi n^«^ ^«i< b^«n 

TT "T *•;- '-tP;- -- T*T V-: " t 

The ram which thou hast seen with two horns is the Great Empire 
of Media and Persia. 

iFor a discussion on the text and meter of the whole psalm cf. his article on "The 
Poetic Form o( the First Psalm " in AJSL (April, 1903) p. 135. 

2 The last clause of 2, 21 belongs to the following verse. The clause D'^910 ITl^l 
On'^JShl may be an illustrative quotation based on Ex. 15, 5. At the end of the clause 
I'^nS S"\n3~t5"'5? we must supply ibS'^ • Grfttz's conjecture IT^n for Tl"\11 is not 
good. Of. Haupt's paper Erlduternde Citate in Alien Testament in the Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg, Sept. 1902. 
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That the author conceived the Medo-Persiar Empire as a 
unity is evident from the fact that he employs one symbol to 
represent it, the original separateness of Media and Persia being 
indicated by the two horns. The pi. "'Sb^Q must therefore be 
explained as intensive, equal to The Great Empire, and cannot be 
numerical, as all exegetes understand it. Our interpretation is 
further supported by the LXX which renders C^BI ''1T2 '''zh'Q 
by fiaa-t\ev<; M.^Brnv Koi Heptrciv, i. e., Obsl "^TO "7353. 

In Dan. 10, 13 (at the end of the verse) we must insert "liD 
before •'dbl2, on the basis of the LXX.' D"lS "Sba "ITC is here 
equal to Dli ri1Dbl3 IID at the beginning of the verse. It is 
quite unnecessary to read (with the LXX, Theodotion, Marti) 
1''ri'^lnin for M ^ri'ir^iS. The verse may be rendered as follows: 

But the prince of the kingdom of Persia {i. e., the guardian angel of 
the Persian Empire) stood up against me for twenty-one days, but, lo! 
Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help me while I had been left 
alone there contending with the prince of the Empire of Persia. 

Bevan'' interprets the phrase D"lS "'Sb^ to be 'an intentionally 
vague phrase for the "Persian Dynasty."' This interpretation is 
rather vague, and it is preferable to consider ^ibl3 a pluralis 
intensivus = The Grreat Kingdom. 

In Prov. 16, 12. 13 D'^SblS means the Great King, i. e., the 
Ideal King.' 

Peov. 16,12-13. 

It :•■.]•.■ I- T : I" : ' V I V •• : • I • t : I I : 

It is abomination to the Great King to commit wickedness, 
for the throne is established by righteousness. 

A delight of the Great King are righteous lips, 
and him who speaks right he loveth. 

MflUer and Kautzch (in SBOT) read the sing, "jba in v. 13 
on the authority of the LXX which has the singular even in 

1 The LXX renders the last clause of the verse by iJ^era toO tnparTjyov tov ^turiAe'u? ruv 
nepffur, i. e., D1S trStt "ite bSS- The reading of the LXX is preferred by Behrman, 
Berthold, and Marti. 

2 The Book of Daniel (Cambridge, 1896), p. 168. 

3 Comp. Haupt's remark in Crit. Notes on Proy. (SBOT) p. 49, 1. 3. 
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V. 12. The reading of the LXX, however, only supports our 
view that the pi. D^lD3'J is intensive. Toy' reads (v. 13) lnn!!i|] 

TV.lv 

We shall now discuss several (royal) intensive plurals em- 
ployed in the Ode of Triumph on the last Babylonian Monarch 
(Nabonidus), contained in Isa. 14, 46-21. 

Isa. 14, 46-21 is generally interpreted to be an ode of triumph 
on the downfall of the last Babylonian King Nabonidus (555- 
539 B. o.).^ It was thus also understood by the editor who 
prefixed w. l-4a, and added vv. 22 ff. The ode cannot be the 
genuine work of Isaiah as it presupposes a situation entirely 
different from that of the time of the prophet.' It must have 
been composed by a poet who lived towards the close of the 
exile.* Though he employs the perfect tense the ode is really a 
prophecy. It may be divided into five stanzas, each containing 
seven double-hemistichs, the first hemistich having three beats, 
and the second two.^ 

In V. 5 it is not necessary to read, with Guthe, the sing. b"ifl153 
for m trbt'Q, as both Q-h'^IZ and CyiB"! may be explained 
as intensive plurals. These plurals, if regarded as numerical, 
are quite unintelligible here, inasmuch as the context shows that 
the poet is speaking of one special king, i. e., Nabonidus. To 
show the intensive use of the plurals D''bT2J53 and D''5ffl"1 it will 
be necessary to give here the Hebrew text and translation of the 
first stanza of the ode. For M nnHTJ (v. 4) read with the 
LXX niri'ia;' for ^112 we should probably read nSirn, PI 
omitted on account of the preceding H (haplography), or 13113, 
and cancel TlTl^ ; for TjIDM it is better to read the inf. t^TDn . 

1 Proverbs, p. 326, note on v. 13. 

2 Cf. Driver, Introduction^, p. 212 ; Marti, Dag Bitch Jesaya, p. 128 ; Duhm, etc., Straohey 
(Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sen-nacherib, pp. 148 ff.), and Cobb {JBL., 1896, 
p. 31) think tiiat 533 H^Q ^- * '^ employed as a title of the king of Assyria. Cobb {JBL., 
1896, p. 28) refers the ode to Sennacherib ; Winckler originally interpreted it of Sennacherib 
(Altor. Forsch., 193 ft.), but explains it now of the murder of Sargon (ibid., 414). 

3 Comp. Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (1895) , p. 67 ; Driver, Introduction^, 
p. 212. 

* Driver, ibid. 

5 Comp, Crit. Notes on Kings (SECT) p. 278 ; for Eduard Siever's metrical arrangement 
of the whole poem, cf. his Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901) p. 438. His metrical arrange- 
ment is not very good. He neither divides the i>oem into sections, nor does he eliminate 
from it later scribal additions. He makes several serious mistakes in vocalization and 
accentuation of a number of words, e. g., he reads (v. 9) ^ii'lS for i9Bt Sift'ljl, ^b for iB. 
Tib , etc. Comp. also Marti, Duhm, and Cheyne. 

6 So nearly all ezegetes since J. D. Michaelis. 
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Omit also t&U and t^iT\12 v. 6. For the sake of the meter we 
must transpose the words of 86 so as to read T\'y3'n tlbT'ikb'' 
: FQiTD liXn i ^rby. The first section of the poem should be 

T : J- T It" I"t '■ 

arranged as follows: 

I I I I I I 

I 1 I r 

nip "tfi^ nin^^a n^'cy na^j e 

:n3"i inss -piirt-bs ntppis nra ^ 

■]i23b ''TIS p iTOffl d'^trnin-Dj s 

.•MM Tsa i3^by man nbr-sb 
II ill 

How still has the despot become, 

how still the raging ! 
Jhvh hath broken the staff of the Great Wicked One, 

the rod of the Great Tyrant, 
Who smote peoples in passion, 

with no cessation. 
Who trampled the nations in anger, 

with no restraint ! 
Still and at rest is the whole earth, 

into joyful cry they break out. 
Also the cypress-trees rejoice at thy fate, 

and the cedars of Lebanon : 
There cometh up no woodman against us, 

since thou art laid low. 

nsa and nnn may both be referred to tl^'!2 [cf. Ps. 2,19; 
110, 2);' it is better, however, to refer them to Q''!?1D'1 and 

rr)m . Cf. niri? n-'phi* is. 19, 4. 

Similarly we must explain the pi. D''?']5a (v. 20) as meaning 
The Great Evil Doer, and Dfllni^ (v. 21) as meaning Their Great 
Father. In both cases our interpretation is supported by the 
LXX, which renders them as singulars. Marti and Cheyne read 
the singular, but this is unnecessary. In v. 20 rijltl ?|^? is a 
later scribal expansion, as is shown by the meter. For M litbai 
n"'iy bnn "SS we should probably read W^y Tmbl2'^ . 

1 Comp. Grit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 280, 1. 37. 

2 So Marti, Duhm, Cheyne, etc. 
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nninj^ wa natat: rsnb iD-'sn 21 

I I I III 

; n^^y mvp^^ -pn iiaT"! i7jip''-bn 

Thou mayest not be joined with them in biirial, 

for thy land thou hast destroyed; 
Never may be named 

the seed of the Great Evil Doer ! 
Prepare shambles for his sons 

for the sin of their Great Father, 
That they may not rise up and take possession of the earth, 

and fill it with ruins. 

In Is. 3,12 D'^ipsb is phiralis intensivus for ffl^b 'ruler." 

My people — a child is their ruler, 

and women rule over him; 
My people — thy guides lead thee astray, 

and thy paths they have corrupted. 



Cf. ywj: Is. 60, 17. 

Ezek. 19, 1 D''&t^iS3 is pluralis intensivus for H"'iB3 



2 



And do thou lift up a lamentation on the Great Prince of Israel. 

This verse is a superscription of a lamentation (vv. 2-9) 
addressed to Zedekiah, and the pi. ''H"'T!33 can refer only to this 
prince. Ewald and Oornill adopt the reading of the singular on 
the basis of the LXX; but this is unnecessary. 

The pi. nit2<2 'branches' Ezek. 19, 11 is intensive, meaning 
The Noblest Branch, i. e., the Davidic family, and the pi. ''tillB 
'sceptres' is equivalent to The Great Sceptre. 

Ezek. 19, 10-14 is a lamentation on Judah and her unfortunate 
king Zedekiah. Judah is likened unto a fruitful vine, planted by 
waters. Its noblest branch (lnlt3'J3) became a great royal sceptre 
{WbViT^ ■'l32'iZ3). It towered high above the other branches, but 

1 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzscli2', p. 405, k. 

2 See Crit. Notes on Ezekiel (SECT) p. 70, 1. 48. 
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in wrath the vine was plucked up, its mighty branch was broken 
off, and it withered. The vine was then planted in a desert land 
(i. e., in exile). A fire went forth from the branch {i. e., from 
Zedekiah who was a member of the Davidic family), and con- 
sumed all its boughs. 

That the pi. t\*&2 is intensive is shown by the fact that it is 
referred to in the same verse by singular suffixes (inaip, IHSSQ, 
l^nvbl). Modem critics (Cornill, Bertholet, etc.) are inclined 
to adopt the reading of the singular. 

After making the proper textual emendations and eliminating 
the glosses, the poem divides itself into five couplets of double- 
hemistichs, with two beats in each hemistich. In v. 126 we must 
read TE3''T pism for M 1'!B3''1 1p"i3nn , inasmuch as the subject 
of these two verbs is the sing. tHti'2 ; the final 1 of lp"iSlnn may 
be explained as dittography of the initial 1 of '03"''l .' TpP^^l ' in 
thy blood' (v. 10) is unintelligible, and overburdens the first 
hemistich; it must, therefore, be omitted.^ T5 (v. 11) has crept 
in from v. l4, and D^ri35 p"by IDialp HiSril {ibid.) is a gloss 

to rnrbn nin innsa xti . in v. 12 innbis* icx is a variant 

to the first clause of v. 14. In v. 13 "11MI3 and either tl^S or 
S532 are glosses.^ In v. 14 ST'^lS is evidently dittography of 
iT'nn,* and braab tJnra is a gloss to V ntsa ; also nti/ja (ibid.) 
is to be regarded as a gloss. The last clause of v. 12 should be 
preceded by v. 13. The Hebrew text should be arranged as 
follows: 

nbiriTD D-'H-by 1335 "pa^ 19,10 

II II 



c^bfflr ^tpais-bH Tmj2 nb-'n^i n 
II 11 



nsb'iin vniib nana ispim 12a 
111 I I--. 

II 1' I 



1 So Comill, Prophet Ezelciel, p. 291. 

2 So Cornill; on the authority of the LXX (a»8o! iv po^) Aug. Calmel and Gesenius read 
att"l3 . Toy reads simply DlSi . Cornill rightly strikes out this word. 

3 The LXX translates only one of these two words. 
* So Cornill. 
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II II 

II II 

This may be translated into English as follows: 

19, 10 Thy mother was like a vine by waters planted, 

Fruitful and full of branches from plentiful waters. 



11 Her noblest branch became a great royal sceptre ; 

Lofty it towered with the mass of its boughs. 



12a But in wrath it was plucked up to the ground cast down, 
And the east wind withered its fruits. 



13 Now it is planted in a thirsty land 

126 Broken and withered is its mighty branch. 



M A fire has gone forth its boughs it consumed; 

And she has no more a mighty branch. 

One of the examples of the pluralis inte^isivus is riilti? 
Zech. 6, 10. 14 which means a most magnificent crown. It has 
always been a matter of dispute as to whether one or two crowns 
are spoken of in the passage (Zech. 6, 9-13). The view of 
Wellhausen' is not conclusive. He believes that the singular 
verb HTIln v. 14 proves beyond any doubt that only one crown 
was intended, and he, accordingly, adopts the reading of the sing. 
r\"lt3y. It is a well known fact, however, that the so-called pluralis 
inhumanus is frequently construed with a singular verb,^ and this 
is the regular construction in Arabic. Hitzig thinks that two 
crowns were signified, one made of gold, and the other of silver. 
The question cannot be decided, however, from the plural form of 
Plilti?, nor from the singular verb rT'tlfl (v. 14), but only by a 
critical study of the whole passage. 

A careful examination will convince any unprejudiced reader 
that the original form of the prophecy has been tampered with. 

1 Cf. Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, part 5 (Berlin, 1892) pp. 48, 178. 

2 See Gesenius-Kautzsoh2T, p. 472fc ; Ewald § 317a. 
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From V. 11 it would appear that Joshua, the high priest, was 
to assume both the insignia of royalty and the priestly dignity, 
whereas, the concluding words of v. 13 'and there shall be a 
priest upon his throne' (or better read with the LXX 'at his 
right hand'), 'and a counsel of peace shall be between them 
both' would seem to indicate that at some previous time the 
names of both Zerubbabel and Joshua were mentioned in the 
prophecy, the former to be crowned as head of the temporal power, 
and the latter as head of the spiritual power. Moreover, the term 
'sprout' {'ni2'2 V. 12) is a title distinctly given {of. Jer. 23, 5; 
33, 15) to the Messiah who was to be a scion of the house of 
David. Now, this title applies very well to Zerubbabel but not to 
Joshua. Ewald suggested that we should read in v. 11 'upon 
the head of Zerubbabel and upon the head of Joshua.' A more 
critical examination of the passage shows, however, very clearly 
that in the original form of the prophecy only the name of Zerub- 
babel was mentioned. According to Haupt^ the text of the passage 
passed through three stages. Originally only the name of Zerub- 
babel was in the text. Then the name of Joshua was inserted, 
and while both names were in the text a gloss was added at the 
end of V. 13 'and a counsel of peace shall be between them both.' 
Later the name of Zerubbabel was omitted out of fear of interfer- 
ence on the part of the Persian government. For as long as the 
Jews remained a religious sect the Persian government would not 
interfere, but as soon as they showed national aspirations by 
crowning a scion of the royal family, they would immediately be 
accused of plotting defection from Persia. The enemies of the 
Jews, especially the Samaritans, would have been but too glad to 
get hold of Zechariah's prophecy in its original form, for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the Persian ruler to the dis- 
loyalty of the Jews. It is, therefore, very easy to see why the 
name of Zerubbabel was omitted. The name of the high priest 
was retained as the crowning of the spiritual head was not likely 
to arouse any suspicion. Verse 14 was further added as a polit- 
ical gloss in order to show that the crown was intended exclusively 
for religious purposes. For similar reasons they have altered the 
names of the four Babylonian Jews who brought gold and silver 
for the making of the crown.^ But if originally only the 

I He interpreted this passage in tlie Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University* 
in the session 1903-1904. 
iQf.rr.lOandU. 
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name of Zerubbabel was in the text, the pi. flilliy must be 
explained as intensive, equal to a most magnificent crown. We 
find a support for our interpretation in the Chaldee paraphrase 
which renders the plural by 2'1 b^bS) 'a great crown.' 

For m 1K05 by 'p'H n^m (v. is')' Haupt reads "T^i^b p'D riTl"' 
and he (Zerubbabel) shall be priest at my right hand, i. e., of 
God.' Zerubbabel was to assume according to Zechariah (as also 
according to the author of Ps. 110) not only the insignia of 
royalty, but also to be priest at the right hand of God. Haupt 
also omits the last clause of v. 12 TITV bSTl HX HSni (omitted 
in the Syriac version), and he regards the beginning of the next 
verse tllJT' )>Tt\ T\'& niT Jstini as a variant to this clause. 

The pi. niltiy is also intensive in Job 31, 366: 

■'b niios !i2^5S« 

I would adorn myself with it as if it were a magnificent crown. 

Like T&yoy Zech. 6, 10. 14; Job 31, 36, the greatest Jewish 
poet of the Middle Ages, Rabbi Yehuda Halevi (1086-1142), 
employs D''"1T3 (plural of "173 'crown') as pluralis intensivus, in 
his famous Ode to Zion. 

b^bxn niDbaa-b3 b^bs qibm njic-; 
: tj^^TJ -lini liib obiyb ?i3cn 

It will change and pass away the crown of the kingdom of the heathen. 
But thy power is eternal, for all generations is thy magnificent crown, 

Dan. 7,9 "pO'^S "thrones"= a magnificent throne. 

Dan. 7, 9-14 pictures a celestial assize held for the purpose of 
executing judgment upon the Gentile power. The Almighty, 
who appears in the likeness of an aged man with hair like spot- 
less wool, and snow-white raiment, takes his seat upon a Magnificent 
Throne ("i1C"i5) of fire, and is surrounded by His myriads of 
celestial attendants. The word for throne in v. 9 is in the plural 
in order to designate a magnificent throne. 

The plurals D''3'IX 'lords' and D"'bya 'masters' are frequently 
employed in a singular sense, but these two intensive plurals are 
too well known to require any discussion.^ 

1 The LXX reads 13iB"'b yO iTTn ; cf. Ps. 110, which Haupt refers to Zerubbabel ; 
in Johns Hopleins University Circulars, No. 114 {June, 1894) p. 110. 

2 Of. Gesenins-Kautzsoh2', p. 405, i. 
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In Ps. 105, 6 the pi. D'^THlil 'chosen ones' is employed to 
designate Jacob. 

IT • l| I I I I 

Ye seed of Abraham His servant, 
Ye sons of Jacob His Chosen One. 

Hupfeld, Wellhausen, and Dnhm, following Dyserink, read the 
sing. i"lTia ; Baethgen reads with the LXX the pi. 1113? in the 
first hemistich, and refers liay and T^'^ttSl not to dn^ilH and 

T T -t T • : 

npy but to yiT and ''iS. It is better, however, to retain the 
M reading, and to take the pi. D''"lTi3 as intensive. 
With the above passage compare Ps. 114, 2: 

It I I I ' I I 

Judah became his sanctuary, 
Israel — His Great Dominion. 

Ps. 105, 15 ^fViB-a My Anointed and ''H'^aS My Prophet. Well- 
hausen' correctly observes that the terms the chosen, the anointed, 
the prophet, as employed in this passage, can be used only in the 
singular. 'There is only one Prophet or Messiah at one time 
(e. g., Abraham, Isaac, Jacob), and God can speak only concern- 
ing this one.' Wellhausen points, therefore, ''I^''a3bl Tl''U3)J3. 
This emendation is, however, quite unnecessary, for like VTHS 
(v. 6) these plurals may be explained as intensive. 

In quite a number of passages in the Old Testament the royal 
city of Judah {i. e., Jerusalem) is denoted by the plural Wiy 
cities, i. e., the city par excellence.' 

Is. 40, 9. 

I I III 

Qet thee up on a high mountain, 

O thou that bringest good tidings to Zion! 

Lift up mightily thy voice, 

O thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem! 

Say to the Capital of Judah, 

Here is your God. 

1 qf. Notes on Psalms (SHOT) p. 104, 1. 14; Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 93, 1. 10. 

2 See Hanpt in Dmgrulin's Marksteine. 

3 IST^n 58 "'W'lri is a later scribal expansion, as is shown by the meter. 
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Cf. Is. 64, 9; Lam. 5, 11, etc. 

In Cant. 1, 17 the abode of the bride and bridegroom (who 
are termed King and Queen) is denoted by the pi. D''ri2l = The 
Magnificent Abode.' In the El-Amama Letters the pi. bitftti 
is also frequently employed in a singular sense. Cf., for instance, 
Winckler, The Tell El-Amarna Letters, No. 19 (B.'') 1. 9, and 
No. 25 (L.') 11. 2 and 6. 

In conclusion may be mentioned a few plural nouns denoting 
appurtenances of great personages: CSSTD/J hed. Gen. 49, 4; 
D^^IS^ hed, Ps. 63, 7; Job 17, 13. 

£. Intensive Plurals of Abstract Nonns. 

A great many abstract nouns in Hebrew that are commonly 
employed in the singular are sometimes used in the plural for the 
purpose of intensifying the idea inherent in the stem. These 
plurals may very frequently express the idea of 'fullness' or 'excel- 
lence.' The following are the clearest examples of intensive 
plurals of abstract nouns in the Old Testament: 

niTOip'' Ps. 45, 16, great gladness, and Ps. 16, 11, supreme 
gladness; fliSHS Ps. 21,7, abundant blessing; ni^ain' Ps. 49, 
4; Prov. 24, 7, profound wisdom; r\iD''S Is. 27, 11, and fliD^ari 
Is. 40, 14; Ps. 49, 4; 78, 72; Prov. 11, 12; 28, 16, keen under- 
standing; nin^a Job 12, 6, and D'^noia Is. 32, 18, full confi- 
dence; rilllDil Job 41, 4, extraordinary strength, and Is. 63, 15, 
of the strength of God; ni?'^ 1 Sam. 2, 3, and D^'j! Job 36, 4; 
37, 16, thorough or profound knowledge; fliD^'JX Prov. 28, 30, 
and rrV\m Prov. 20, 6, perfect faithfulness; Q-'iiH Is. 40, 26, 
omnipotence; tlislj Ps. 76, 11; Prov. 22, 24, fierce wrath; 
ft'^IOri^ Prov. 24, 34, thy utter want or destitution; nnSlZJa 
Lam. 1, 7, her utter destruction; T\i'2p'2 Judg. 11, 86; 2 Sam. 
4, 8, great vengeance; HiaH] Ps. 110, 3, all willingness; Hi^n 
Ps. 5, 10; 38, 13; 52, 4; 55, 12; 57, 2; 91, 3; 94, 20; Prov. 
17, 4; 19, 13; Job 6, 9, utter destruction; Jni^Siniri Job 21, 2, 
and D^/^^npri Ps. 94, 19, an abundance of consolation; tli^ny 

1 Of. Haupt, Tfie Book of Canticles (Reprinted from The Ameeican Jocenal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature, Vol. XVIII, pp. 193-245; Vol. XIX, pp. 1-3 (July and 
October, 1902), p. 64, note on 1, 17, 

2 Cf. Solomon Glassius, Philologia Sacra (1705), col. 618: nirTDtJ (Ps. 45, 16) laetitiae, 
h. 6. summa laetitia. 

3 Cf. Grit. Notes on Proverbs (SECT) p. 59, 1. 45. 
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Job 40, 11. 21, 30; Ps. 7, 7, violent wrath or great flood of 
wrath; tli/JlSri Job 33, 15, deep slumber (c/. Prov. 24, 23) ; 
nilTDlS Ps. 68, 7, complete happiness or prosperity; ''yfl}^ Ps. 
1, 1, etc., the happiness of; riis^lj Dan. 12, 2, utter contempt; 
T/VlSTQ Ps. 68, 21, and niy^lffl-; 'fk 26, 18; 33, 6; Ps. 18, 51; 
28, 8; 42, 6. 12; 43, 5; 53, 7; 74, 12; 116, 13, complete salva- 
tion; D^STrn and D^S'^TO thick darkness; nVW2 Ps. 23, 2, 
perfect quietude; TiilVSTi Dan. 9,23; 11, 19, greatly beloved; 
Drj^K Ps. 88, 16; Job 20, 25, great terror; cf. TTn'Ti Ezek. 26, 
lej riibnSl Jer. 15,8; and ninba Ezek. 26, 16; 27^, 36; Ps. 73, 
19; ninsriS is. 58, ll, complete aridity; nisna Gen. 46, 2; 
Ezek. 43, 3 a great or important vision; D'''1Fl&53 Ps. 10, 8; 17, 
12; Lam. 3, 10a, close hiding place; D'^bsti' Ecc. 5, 6, utter 
vanity; WmZ'/Z Jer. 16, 4; Ezek. 28, 8, cruel death; ni^iy Deut. 
32, 28, true counsel. 

Ps. 87, 3, nilSiS a most glorious thing. Psalm 87 is a 
poem of the Dispersion. The underlying idea is that although 
the Jews are dispersed all over the world, still Zion continues 
to be the spiritual mother of them all. The original text of 
the Psalm is not well preserved, but Haupt has probably suc- 
ceeded in restoring it. He believes that the Psalm began with 
3a t|a "IS"!^ riilSM and regards D'^n'bs? T? as a gloss to 
t^a. The first stanza^ of the Psalm reads, therefore, according 
to Haupt, as follows: 



Jap?'' niDsirs] bi-a 'irs "-o^ia ani^ 2 



A most glorious thing is spoken of thee, 
His foundation on the great holy mountain .■ 
God loveth the gates of Zion 
Above all the dwellings of Jacob.* 

For the pi. •'Tn cf. p. 198. 

1 Cf. S. Glassius, Phllologta Sacra^ col, 618, note on Ecc. 5, 6: In mvMitudine somniorum 
O^b^n vanitates, h. e. maxima vanitas^ 

2The psalm must be divided into three stanzas, each stanza consisting of two meshdltm 
or poetic lines ; each mashal has two hemistichs, and each hemistich three beats. 

3 Professor Haupt restored the original text of the psalm in connection with the inter- 
pretation of Messianic Psalms, in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, 
during the session 1902-03. 
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F. Several Miscellaueous Examples of the 'Floralis Intensivns.' 

In Ecc. 7, 26 the pi. Q'^ir^'U 'snares' = A Great Snare, and the 
pi. D''airi 'nets' = A Great Net. Cf. Bottoher, Ausftthr. Lehr. 
d. hebr. Spr., vol. 1, p. 488. 

In Prov. 7, 22, Haupt reads D''S<nS (plural of ■'flB 'simple') 
for M DJtriS , and renders it this colossal simpleton, this arrant 
fool. For a full discussion of this passage see Orit. Notes on 
Prov. (SBOT) p. 40, 11. 23 ff. 

In several passages (Job 17, 1; 21, 23; 2 Chron. 16, 14) 
the pi. D^llp = a great grave, i. e., a Mausoleum. Cf. Delitzsch, 
Das BuchHiob (1902) p. 157, note on 17, 1. 

Cf. the Ethiop. pi. magdber employed in a singular sense. 

APPENDIX. 
THE 'PLURALIS INTENSIVUS' IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 

The 'intensive plural' is but rarely met with in Kabbinical 
Literature. The following, however, may be mentioned: 

While in the OT the pi. WOT^ is employed in a singular 
sense only with suffixes, in the Talmud it is used frequently 
also in the absolute state; cf, for instance, Baba Kama, 54a 
Q''byn rr'b tV^Xl bS everything that has an owner; ibid., 51a 
D'^byS riJT the knowledge of the owner, etc. 

The plurals T'fD and ■j''5i3"! are occasionally employed in a 
singular sense, as equivalent to Heb. D'^SHS^ and D^'byS ,' e. g., Tar- 
gum to Is. 1, 3 "tira-i K^-isiH x-ian jt (^n'Tj^rbysi); cf 

Gen. K., section 58 SJ^H^S '''yXQ the owner (or master) of the 
house, and Deut. R., section 2 ""vESiT ''^2 SSi^ / am master of 
my desire. In the Talmud Xt11"l'J3, commonly employed as a 
plural of "i7J , is sometimes used in a singular sense, like 1''"i52 in 
the passages quoted above, e. g., Baba Bathra, 36 IflblDb IHDbtip 
»T'ri1"l!!3 (var. ""Jn ItlblSb) he (Herod) killed all of his master's 
family; Baba Kama, 103a WIT'ST 'i53 the owner of the flask; 
ibid. ISHT Kri1"l/0 the owner of the court. Compare Jastrow, A 
Dictionary of the Targumim, The Talmud Bahli and Yerushalmi, 
p. 834; Levy, Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches WOrterbuch, 
Vol. II, p. 234. Targum to Gen. 40, 1 Q^l^St]-! XSlbab "pn^mib 

1 Of. Winer, Grammatik des biblischen und targumischen Chaldaismus (Leipzig, 1824) 
p. 108, 3. 
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("(irT'DiSLlb = l^^^3^^*^) to their lord, the King of Egypt; cf. also 
Targum 1 Ki. 22, 17; Ps. 136, 3, and Targum Yerushalmi, Gen. 
19,2; 42,33. 

D^53t2 (or Aram. Jt^S'JJ) is a common name for God in Rab- 

• - T ^ T - ; ■' 

binical Literature. Cf. Pirke Aboth 1, 3; 4, 12 {cf r] ^aaiXeUi 
T&v ovpavSiv for rj ^affiKeCa rov 0€o£» in the New Testament; cf 
also Matt. 23, 22). It is intended as a plural of majesty on 
analogy of D^flbs . The plural K^7J"iZ3 as a name for God is 
found also in Dan. 4, 3 (X^XJTD ^tiblD ''"I that heaven rules), and 
probably also in Job 15, 15.' 

Finally, we will mention Targ. to Jer. 15, 8 TtpT bu (= Hebr. 
D''a^ bin) the sand of the sea; and Am. 3, 9 '^r^tHS '''^^'a b? 
(= Hebr. "lil'JTD '''Xl b?) upon Mount Samaria. 

iThus also 1 Mace. 4, 10; 24, 55. Cf. Shak., All's Well that Ends Well, III, i,her 
prayers, whom heaven delights to hear. 



